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“THE OTHER FELLOW" 


An Opportunity for Kiwanis Clubs to Further Important Move- 
ment for a more Thoughtful, Considerate America. 


The Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Massachusetts, has inaugu- 
rated a new movement, which it is hoped will spread throughout 
America, yea, even over the entire globe, for it is a movement ben- 
efiting all mankind. it is in fact, the application of the old, yet 
shall we say often unobserved, maxim—the Golden Rule—applied 
to conservation. It has been named “The Other Fellow” movement 
and has for a purport the conserving of “The Other Fellow’s’’ 
Time, Substance and Goods. How often do we hear it said of some 
action or omission, “Why should I worry—it doesn’t cost me any- 
thing!” That a regard for “The Other Fellow’—his plans and 
possessions—may be instilled into a people who, though meaning 
well, have grown callous to things not immediately affecting their 
welfare and purse, is the earnest desire of those behind this nota- 
ble movement. Dr. Esenwein, who was formerly editor of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, originally had in mind the introducing of this 
movement to the country through some magazine or metropolitan 
daily, but the thought occurred to him that this was a splendid 
opportunity for the Kiwanis organization. The Springfield club 
therefore offers to the Kiwanis clubs throughout the United States 
and Canada the opportunity and privilege of forwarding this great 
movement, with the conviction that the resulting benefits will 
prove a service to all peoples and a credit to the Kiwanis Clubs 
of the country, whose unselfish efforts will have spread this gospel 
of humanity. Particularly is attention called to suggestions given 
in this article for the forwarding of this movement in the various 
communities. 
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Substance of address delivered before Kiwanis Club of Spring- 
field (Mass.) Oct. 3d, 1917 by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, inaugurating 


“THE OTHER FELLOW” MOVEMENT 


In these specious days the world is rapidly learning to think in 
terms of internationality. Every man who is able to see far beyond 
the tip of his own nose has become a citizen of the world, and no 
ionger limits his vision by the confines of his own municipality or state 
or land. That which is true of national lines is becoming equally true 
of other more artificial, because more selective, groups of affiliation, so 
_ that your really big man can no longer be owned by a corporation, a 
party, a church, or any cult or school of thought. All this is not to 
say that lines of loyalty are being broken down, for now as never be- 
fore must a man be faithful to the groups, and the members of the 
groups, with which he has been numbered. The point is that, recog- 
nizing his minor allegiances, he is nevertheless bound by the larger al- 
— - all mankind—‘“‘No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself.” 


The world-war in which we are being engaged more and more 
intensively is not only crystallizing but solving, as it will continue to 
solve, some of the great problems of humanity, and this problem of the 
relation of oneself to other selves is one of the greatest of these. For 
instance, war is both bringing to the front and pushing into the dis- 
card the tenets of Socialism. The true is being sifted from the false. 
The principles of government for the benefit of the many are being 
more and more established, while the futility of trying to legislate men 
into angels is becoming equally apparent. 


Another great principle that is being established for us is the 
value of conservation for the benefit of all. Yet it seems to me that 
we have stopped short of one step that I can regard as being nothing 
less than vital in its bearing upon every human life. However, un- 
selfish our pushing of the conservation propagandum has been, in 
thought, in practice we have been prone to lay emphasis upon con- , 
servation for US. I am reminded of a prayer that a little boy of mine 
once made, when he knelt down and with great fervor said: “O Lord, 
make everybody good to me, and let me do just—what—I—please.” 
It was one of the most human prayers I ever heard. 


I realize the seeming presumption of standing before you today 
and urging the starting of a movement for unselfishness in conserva- 
tion. Yet this thought has laid hold upon me so deeply that I simply 
must present it to you. Now is the time to take the next step—the 
forward step—in conservation. We must give ourselves to the con- 
servation of the time, the money, the substance, and the well-being of 
our fellows. 


“The Other Fellow Movement,” as I venture to name it, is as old 
as the suggestive question asked by Cain after he had slain his brother 
Abel. All through the ages the answer to that question, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” has been in increasingly thunderous YES. Yet it 
seems to me that we have failed to incorporate this principle into our 
national character. Surely the world-war is a great mirror that is be- 
ing held up before our faces, enabling us to see several unlovely defects 
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in our national traits. We love to be unselfish in a large way, but too 
often we are supremely selfish in small ways. In other words, our na- 
tional heart is right, but our national practice in many small things is 
bad. 

I venture to say that no less than three billions of dollars annually 
are wasted because you and I and every other person in our country 
more or less constantly wastes the time, substance, and interests of the 
other fellow. If you scratch the surface of many a mind you will find 
this doctrine: “I don’t pay for this, so why should I save it?” A mil- 
lion examples would be forthcoming if a million men were to think 
seriously upon this subject for two minutes. 


The other day, for the dozenth time, in company with a number of 
others I was compelled to wait beyond the appointed hour for the open- 
ing of a certain Springfield theatre ticket office. I cooled my heels in 
the lobby while the complaisant ticket seller arranged his change, 
dusted the office, and did various other things that should have been 
done before 9 a. m.—he did not regard the waste of time imposed 
upon the other fellow. On the other hand, I saw how the proprietor 
of that theatre had been abused by countless young men who had 
struck matches upon upon the highly polished walls of that theatre 
lobby! It wasn’t their wall! 


I have a friend who is the manager of one of Atlantic City’s most 
expensive hotels. I asked him what became of the huge amount of food 
that was trifled with and wasted on the tables of the table d’hote. He 
told me that for years they used to give this food to the poor, but that 
for sanitary reasons they were no longer doing it. He computed that 
it cost the guests in necessarily increased charges a huge sum of money 
annually because constantly people ordered more portions than they 
really wanted. The principle was, “I paid for this meal, therefore 
there is no reason why I should not order as much as suits my whim, 
independent of whether I eat it or not.” 


The man who leaves the light burning in the hotel room while he 
goes out, or carelessly lets the hot water run to waste from the office 
building spigot, or cleans his shoes on the hotel towel, or wastes the 
other man’s goods in any way, is laying an indirect tax upon himself 
and upon the whole world. To the careless thinker this may seem like 
drawing the principle rather fine, but when you mulitply these in- 
stances by the million, it is easy to see how tremendous is the national 
cost. Consider for one item, the huge total of servant girls’ waste of 
coal, gas, soap and food—because she doesn’t foot the bills. 

Looking out of my office window the other day, I saw a young 
man in a nearby building cheerfully grind away for a full half minute 
on a pencil sharpner—if this was a habit, he was taxing his employer 
to pay for the clerk’s carelessness. Recently I asked a clerk to make 
a computation—she did so upon the back of a new printed reply en- 
velope. Every business man knows that many clerks will constantly 
use the firm’s printed stationery, and even engraved stationery, for 
memoranda, and for “useless uses.” And every landlord knows how 
prevalent is the disregard upon the part of one artisan for the work 
of another—witness the splashing of paint over fine wood work, the 
gouging of walls by the carpenter, the crushing of plaster by the elec- 
tric light worker, and a thousand and one similar instances. Here is 
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work for the labor unions, for when the conscience of labor is educated 
to yea the work of an artisan in any collateral line the whole nation 
wi nefit. 


A long while ago I was told about an old lady who went about 
the streets picking up glass, nails and other sharp things on which the 
little children in summer might tread and hurt their tiny bare feet. 
They told me that this old lady was crazy. It seems to me that it was 
a beautiful insanity. In San Francisco you will see boys going about 
the streets on bicycles doing nothing else than picking up glass, tacks 
and nails that might puncture tires and perhaps cause accidents.. These 
lads are paid $1.00 a day for this work, by the Automobile Club. Are 
you and I too proud or too thoughtless to stoop in the street to pick up 
a nail and put it in our pocket so as to save some motorist? Why 
should we not think of the other fellow? 


The history of most destroying fires may be traced back to disre- 
gard of somebody else’s property. Most automobile accidents arise 
because someone did not think of the other fellow. You may compute 
the physical loss in all such and similar instances in terms of billions, 
but what expert accountant can reckon the human agony that daily 
results throughout our land because we are not thinking of the other 
fellow? 
I want to emphasize the fact that part of the increasing cost of 
doing business is directly chargeable to such widely prevalent practices 
as sending for samples and catalogues of goods that we have no idea 
of purchasing. The man who allows his child to answer advertisements 
carelessly and thus start useless correspondence and the sending of 
expensive printed matter is indirectly teaching his child to be dishon- 
est. The man who encourages his wife to have goods sent home on 
selection, which she has no well founded purpose of buying, or the 
person who thumbs over goods on the shop counter in such a way as 
to soil them, is indirectly dishonest and probably dishonest at heart. 
You have all seen the legend: “Jones, He Pays the Freight”—but have 
we all realized the heresy of this statement? The freight is eventually 
paid by society, and since we are all part of the same great organism 
each of us pays our part of the toll. It is simply not true that the 
average business man of today is figuring his tariff on the basis of 
“all that the traffic will stand,” in railroad parlance. The truth is that 
multitudes of business men are strongly averse to raising prices beyond 
the point of fair profits. It is true that you may point to many ex- 
amples to the contrary, but the fact remains that the majority of 
American business men are carefully computing costs and in that way 
establishing prices. This great element of wasting the other man’s 
substance and time must be figured in the costs, and we need a tre- 
mendous national awakening so that we may conserve the welfare of 
others. 
The other day in a Springfield restaurant I saw a sign something 
like this: “A sociable man is the man who has ten minutes to spare 
and spend it talking to the man who has no time to spare.” There is 
the principle in a nutshell. 
But how are we to correct this nation-wide condition? Surely not 
in a day. But why not begin now? Why not in this very meeting in- 
itiate a movement which may spread throughout the whole country 
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to make sacred the possessions of others? Why not begin to make it 
a shame for one man to disregard the subtle distinction between thine 
and mine? Why not stop sneering at the man who is economical? Why 
not begin to rebuke fearlessly the man who wastes the goods of 
others? There is plenty of sentiment on this subject in the country, 
but what we need is to organize that sentiment. Look at that pile of 
pig iron, and then look at the battleship. The pile of iron is unorgan- 
ized pig iron—the battleship is organized pig iron. If we begin in a- 
small way to organize sentiment upon this subject it will grow. Last 
winter as I walked along the street I saw a snowflake fall upon the 
cheek of a sleeping baby, and it melted into a pearl; but in four hours 
a myriad other snowflakes had tied up the traffic of the city of Spring- 
field. 

In this crisis of the nation’s life our greatest need is not finance 
but character. If the national attitude is right on all these subjects, 
national action will follow in good order. Let us circulate the slogan: 
THINK OF THE OTHER FELLOW. Let us enlist the teachers that 
they may enlist their pupils; the parents that they may enlist their 
children; the churches that they may enlist their members; the clubs 
that they may enlist their fellows; the associates that they may enlist 
their constituency; the newspapers that they may enlist their readers. 
Here is a movement “THE OTHER FELLOW MOVEMENT,” that 
is worthy of the unselfish support of every member of the Kiwanis 
Club, for the Kiwanis Club is founded on the Golden Rule. 





The Kiwanis Club of Hamilton held a very successful Ladies’ 
Night Thursday, September 27th, in the banquet room of the Royal 
Connaught, at which there were about 120 members, with their wives 
and friends, who enjoyed a very well prepared dinner. 

The banquet hall was beautifully decorated with large Kiwanis 
floral emblems and other suitable Kiwanis decorations and flags which 
made the banquet hall look one of beauty. The turkey dinner was 
prepared and served in a manner which was much appreciated by all 
and perenene’ even the good service for which the Royal Connaught is 
noted. 

The entertainment was furnished by the Lomas orchestra, Kiwanis 
members and their friends, and out-classed many imported entertain- 
ers. The express desire of many visitors and member’s wives was 
that the annual Ladies’ Night be made at least semi-annual. 





KIWANIS 


(Tune Mother) 
Words by William Judson Kibby, Cleveland 


K— it stands for Kindness, joy and sunshine, 

I—stands for “It”, men of high design, 

W—stands for Winners, every “Injun”, 

A—it stands for All, yes “all for one”, 

N—stands for our Nation, may God bless her, 

I—stands for the Indian name we bear, 

S—Sincerity, when placed together spells the biggest thing to me. 
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RECENT ELECTIONS 







At the annual meeting of Chicago Kiwanus Club the following 

officers and directors were elected: 

President, Fred W. Gage. 

Vice President, N. A. Rexford. 

Secretary-Treasurer, O. S. Cummings, 19 La Salle St. 

Directors: Chas. S. Adams, Harry Webb, Dr. E. A. Crane, 
Chas. Crane, Chas. T. Wilt, Fenton Kelsey, William 
Rettig, Percy S. Patterson, Dr. Arthur Corwin, Wil- 
liam Luscombe, James Topping, Grant Gordon. 


They now meet at the Hotel Morrison, Clark and Madison streets, 
and promise a live and progressive Kiwanis year. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The annual meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, was held Wednesday, October 17th, and the following 
officers elected to serve for the ensuing year: 


GRRE EPR + SERS ER Pace eR Ora AY DAVID C. COE 
he ewe ars eae eae Dr. J. BERG ESENWEIN 
ER GR SRR pe re eS NE CHARLES A. FRAZER 
Sg tele ae I a PN + gan Lag a CHARLES L. BECKWITH 
Assistant Secretary ................ Dr. HAROLD B. ADAMS 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

ABOVE OFFICERS AND 
HARRY C. COLLORD 
ROBERT C. PEPPER 
SAMUEL F. PUNDERSON 
FRANK M. KINNEY 
DR. EDWARD C. SULLIVAN 
FREDERICK G. WOODEN 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


The following were elected as officers of the new Ottawa Kiwanis 
Club: 

President, Mr. W. G. Kiddie, Canada Insurance Co., 75 Spark St. 
Secretary, Mr. H. S. Bates, 102 Bank St. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


The recent election of the Oshkosh Club added the following to 
our roll: 


President, Chas. C. Konrad, New German Nat’] Bank. 
Vice President, Dr. L. H. Noordhoff. 
Secretary, Henry A. Henkel. 


Welcome. 
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CAPTAIN TURNER TELLS STORY 





The following interesting account of the annual meeting of the 
Buffalo Kiwanis Club should be of especial interest at this time and 
we reproduce it with the promise of further interesting stories from 
the front written exclusively for this publication. 

Fritz has any number of mean tricks in which he takes delight 
and many lives on the western front. Some of these were described 
last night by Captain A. M. Turner for the Kiwanis Club at its annual 
dinner in the Hotel Statler. Captain Turner is in charge of the 
military hospitals in Toronto. He carries his right arm in a sling; it 
may be permanently paralyzed from a shrapnel wound. He enlisted 
as a private in the Canadian expeditionary forces at the outbreak of 
the war and on the battlefield of the Somme won his promotion to a 
captaincy. 

The story he sketched last night of days of battle, nights in 
trenches, the wound and the ride home to blighty in the comfortable 
hospital of England, was as simple in phrase as it was gripping in its 
effect. He told of the happy hopes of the Canadians as they sailed 
o’ersea for the fields of France, the weary days of training, the men 
still eager to get to the front, the Canadians in the Somme offensive. 

“Fritz worked some of his meanest tricks then,” Captain Turner 
said. “He would unloose a gas attack. No man likes to be covered 
with a gas mask. The attack would cease. The gas clouds would roll 
away and the men would begin to feel that the attack was over. In 
that moment of carelessness hundreds would remove their masks. As 
if the Germans knew that, another gas attack would follow immediate- 
ly. A whiff of the deadly gas and there was another casualty for the 
Canadian troops. 

“For weeks when we were before Albert we began to hear of the 
great engine of destruction that the British had invented. It was 
going to end the war and take us into Berlin in a few weeks. On the 
morning of the fourteenth of September the word came to us to go 
over the top. We had five hours to wait; those five hours were the 
longest year any man in that trench ever lived. Four were killed 
during the night from shells. Shortly after dawn the barrage began. 
The barrage lifted. We were over the top. And then strange monsters 
were working with us—the tanks. A superstition had grown up about 
the tanks. It inspired the men with a new ardor and zeal, a fighting 
spirit the Germans couldn’t resist. We found one trench of 60 
Germans, every man standing on the firing step with a bullet between 
chin and forehead. Evidently they had been shot as they stood in 
stupefied wonder. 

“Of the Canadian force of 1,600 men I led, only 115 survived 
in the next four days, but we had gained all objectives. On our right 
we had the French Canadians. You have heard that the French 
Canadians are causing trouble at home; let me say that in all the 
history of the war no braver deeds, no finer fighting has been done 
than by the French Canadians who have volunteered for service. 
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“General Haig, our commander-in-chief, is revered by his men. 
They call him the man-saver. His plans for an attack are known to his 
men. That keeps up the morale, and the morale of the British and 
colonial troops at the time I left there, crippled, was irresistible. Very 
seldom does an order come through to take an objective at all costs. 
I am not in any way criticizing a superior, but it was very seldom that 
General French’s orders ever left the words ‘at all costs’ out of the 
order of attack.” 


The description of raids in No Man’s land was particularly inter- 
esting, as was the story of Smith, a man of 52, who was everlastingly 
reproving trench mates for swearing and telling questionable stories. 
Smith got into the attack finally. Turner saw him kill five Germans 
with his bayonet and the captain testifies that no army corps on the 
front, each individual combined, would have added a line to the 
streak of profanity and obscenity with which this mild, shivering, 
timid man worked. 


Mayor Fuhrmann was a guest of the night and he took a tip 
from the president of the club, Albert Dodge, that politics never was 
discussed. Mayor Fuhrmann talked of the war; the cost; the obliga- 
tions it imposes on everyone at home and he hoped that all would 
unite every energy that the war might the sooner be ended. 


The dance of the Club was an unusually enjoyable affair. The 
center of the Statler hall was cleared and the cabaret dinner thus 
proceeded with the courses interrupted as some piece of music by the 
orchestra attracted the family parties and friends to the floor. 


Three directors were elected—Alfred O. Ball, L. H. Bley and 
George R. Fox. These, with the other six, will meet to elect a president 
and other officers. The retiring and first president, Mr. Dodge, took 
home a silver loving cup presented by the Club. Each woman went 
home with packages of stationery, thermos bottles, boxes of candy 
and like articles contributed by members of the Club. The other 
guests of the night were Major Hickey, U. S. A., and Lieutenant H. A. 
Knocke of the base hospital unit. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


It was a distinct disappointment to many of our members to learn 
that our Mr. E. A. Marthens had refused to allow his name to be put 
up again as a Presidential candidate. We all realized that he has 
made a most efficient chief executive and has aided materially in mak- 
ing the Club the pronounced success that it is. He has given freely 
of his time and energy, making many trips out through the state, and 
has helped to spread the gospel of Kiwanis wherever he has travelled. 
He remains on the Directorate which “will help some”. The incoming 
President is well qualified in every way to take up the work which 
is before him and he will have the hearty support of all the members 
in pushing—not knocking, and in “lending a hand”. 

ELTINGE ELMORE. 
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MILWAUKEE REPORT 





It was interesting to look around the dining room at our first 
meeting this Fall and make a count of the number who had been 
away on a real vacation. Sunburned and tanned, with colors from 
deep magenta to copper bronze, peeled noses and half healed cuts on 
the hands where some great big musky had bit, or a knife had slipped 
when cuiting the kindling for the camp fire: Then the eager faces 
about me, heads close together, all eagerly and interestedly listening 
to the narrator as he told of his experience in the Northern Lake’s 
region, and then an expressive pantomime would be given, with arms 
stretched wide apart showing the size of the fish, and then grins and 
nods from the listeners, Oh! it was all too exasperating and trying 
to us who had been obliged to stay at’ home this summer and “Watch 
Goal”, but our hearts rejoiced when we saw what it had meant for 
the boys who did go. A half dozen new members were given salutes 


when introduced and were made to feel that they are our brothers 
now in Kiwanis. 


The annual meeting of the Club was held Wednesday, September 
12th, and the reports for the year were most gratifying to the mem- 
bers. The Secretary made the statement that the Order of Kiwanis 
in Milwaukee boasted of the largest membership claimed by any one 
of the Clubs in the United States or the Dominion of Canada. We 
now have active in the Club and paying dues, 280 members. The 
election of new officers developed into quite a spirited contest. There 
were three tickets in the field and a good natured campaign among 
the various candidates stirred up interest and enthusiasm. The result 
of the balloting showed the election of the following ticket: 


President, Benj. V. Dela Hunt, Cashier of the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Bank, the present International Treasurer. 

Vice President, Gustav A. Dick, succeeds himself. A prominent 
architect whose name has been connected with designing and build- 
ing of many notable residences and business blocks. 


Secretary, Smiling W. E. Leinicheck, succeeds himself with an 
overwhelming vote. The Clerical Service Co. of which he is IT, makes 
him a top-notcher for the place. 


Treasurer, Carl Engelke, Assistant Cashier of the Germania 
National Bank. . 


Directors, A. B. Cargill, Advertising Manager, Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 


C. M. Burdick, Commercial Engravers and Litho- 
graphs. 
Eltinge Elmore, The Nestor of the Coal Trade. 
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MR. B. V. DELA HUNT 


President 


MR. W. E. LENICHECK 
Secretary 











Officers M ilwau kee 2 lub 





MR. G. A. DICK 
Vice President 





MR. C. ENGELKE 


Treasurer 
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Officers Milwaukee Club 





E. A. MARTHIENS MR. A. B. CARGILL 
Director Director 











MR. ELTINGE ELMORE — MR. C. M. BURDICK 


Director Director 
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PERCENTAGES 


E. C. FoRBES, Cleveland, Ohio. 


One of the greatest problems I have to contend with in my Club 
is the member who thinks he should be privileged to collect at least 
his yearly dues from every sale he makes to a Brother Member. 

Just this morning one of the boys called me up to say that he 
had asked for bids from a Kiwanis member on a certain job and then 
asked an outsider the price on the same work with the result that 
the Kiwanis bid was over 50% higher. 

Many conditions may have entered into the bids that we have 
no knowledge of nor control over but it is a fact that we are finding 
many similar cases among our membership. These cases are not 
typical of Kiwanis but do lead to the thought that if all Kiwanis 
members would arrange to meet the fair competition of outsiders 
when dealing with a fellow member we could show a far larger 
percentage of business at the end of the year. 

Then too, consider the new friends and increased receipts that 
come from a due consideration of the other fellow. A small discount 
given to a fellow member would get him into the habit of patronizing 
your place in preference to others—of sending his friends in to you. 

But Kiwanian, do not, before giving a 5% discount to a brother 
member, add a 10% over charge to the regular price. He is sure to 
find it out and then we Secretaries get one of the regular kicks of 
Kiwanis prices being too high compared with the outside competitor. 








We are indebted to Louisville, Ky., Club for the following: 
HOW TO KILL A CLUB 


Don’t come. 
If you come, COME LATE. 
If too wet or too dry, too hot or too cold, don’t THINK of coming. 


Kick if you are not appointed on a committee and if you are ap- 
pointed, never attend a committee. meeting. 

DON’T have anything to say when you are called upon. 

If you do attend a meeting, find fault with the proceedings and 
work done by other members. 

Hold back your dues, or don’t pay them at all. 

Never bring a friend who you think might join the club. 

Don’t attend outings, dinners or any social functions provided 
by the club. 

Don’t do anything more than you can possibly help to further the 
club’s interests; refuse to use any talent you have unless paid for it, 
believing you are the power plant of the whole universe and that the 
whole club would be dark if you quit. 








